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In Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen takes the risk of giving us an unsympathetic hero and, 
what is worse, one who insults the heroine at their first meeting - "she is tolerable, but not 
handsome enough to tempt me". In no time the neighbourhood has decided he is a 
"disagreeable, horrid man, not at all worth pleasing", and even his creator comments that he 
is "continually giving offence". We share Elizabeth Bennet' s prejudice against Mr. Darcy's 
pride for more than half the book, by which time we believe him to be also cruel, heartless 
and selfish; yet by the end his generosity and justice, and even his willingness to forgo credit 
for these qualities are established - and not only in the eyes of Elizabeth, who is in love with 
him by this time. 

This character-assassination followed by rehabilitation seems a dangerous experiment, and 
may have put off a good many readers who may not have noticed that their own prejudices, in 
tune with Elizabeth's, are being played upon. Darcy's pride is never as intolerable as the 
arrogance of his aunt Lady Catherine, but it is recognisably out of the same stable, and almost 
two hundred years later we like this portrait of an upper-class young man even less than did 
the gentry of Meryton when he first affronted them. 

Very superior dancing 

There is a similar portrait of a typically "upper-class virtue" in Aristotle's Ethics. In Book 
Four of the Nicomachean Ethics he discusses "greatness of soul", which he says is "a crown 
of the virtues, because it enhances them and is never found apart from them". The great- 
souled man (megalopsuchos) is concerned with honours, but not obsessed with them, and 
"honour conferred by ordinary people for trivial reasons he will utterly despise". Power arid 
wealth he naturally values even less (though he tends to possess them) and that is why "great- 
souled people are thought to be supercilious." 

As Aristotle unfolds what he calls the accepted view of greatness of soul, a portrait of Mr. 
Darcy seems to emerge. He thinks that he is worthy of great things - and he is. His disdain of 
others is justifiable, because his estimate is true. His superior attitude makes him outspoken 
and candid except for what he says in irony to the general public. He is not prone to express 
admiration "because nothing is great in his eyes". The Cat That Walked by Himself in Just-So 
Stories was much the same - "all places were alike to him.". We begin to wonder - can 
Aristotle be serious? When we read "It would not be at all fitting for him to run away at top 
speed", or "His gait is measured, his voice deep, and his speech unhurried", we wonder even 
more; and we remember that Darcy is always dignified - standing in statuesque silence, 
riding, dancing exceptionally well "such very superior dancing is not often seen". But then, at 



the end of Pride and Prejudice, when Darcy's virtues have been established and "he has not 
improper pride", we hear that "he had yet to leam to be laughed at", and as Elizabeth tells him 
"it belongs to me to find occasions for teasing and quarrelling with you as often as may be". 

Self-love a virtue? 

It seems then, that humour is the missing ingredient in these two paragons, and that their 
respective authors, with the lightest of irony, permit us to think so. The uncanny resemblance 
between the two goes even further. Just as Jane Austen takes the risk of making us dislike 
Darcy before encouraging us to admire him, so Aristotle, after his semi-ironical outline of the 
"accepted view", returns to this perplexing "crown of the virtues" in Book IX, under the title 
of "self-love". 

Now we hear Aristotle's own very serious voice. The good man wishes for himself the good 
he wishes for his friend, and feels for himself as for his friend because he is guided by his 
thinking self. In such a person self-love is a virtue, because it leads him to fine actions, even 
perhaps to giving his life for his friend, since in so doing "he assigns himself the greater 
good". "If everyone were striving for what is fine... the public welfare would be truly served". 
Thus both writers move from the external impression to an inner understanding of the man of 
great soul, the aristocrat as he should be. 
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